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FRENCHMAN'S CREEK AS A VARIATION CF "THE GYPSY LADDIE" 


By 


Thomas J. Rountree 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana | 


Sincé variation upon an acceptable plot or situation is one distinguishing factor in 
a work of fiction as well as in the variants of a ballad, one should not be surprised to find “s 
that when the basic story of the ballad "The Gypsy Laddie" crosses the artistic line into, 
Daphne du Maurier's popular novel Frenchman's Creek, the original ethnological implica- 
tions may acquire unflattering though "popular" coloring. This is true even though varia- 
tion generally leads to vitality and often significance by the mere fact that the author 
"disguises" his old but universal plot with new settings and new characters. 


The basic plot situation of Frenchman's Creek was recorded ‘in Scottish folk litera- 
ture as long ago as the early 1700's, but it may well go back'to the time of man's first 
domestic inclinations. In the ballad of folk literature the story (in song) is relatively 
simple: a lord's wife leaves her comfortable home to accompany a roaming Gypsy because 
the Gypsy has cast a "glamer" (charm) over her, the charm perhaps consisting simply of 
the kind of life he leads; the lady is later given a chance to return to her former domestic 
life but usually refuses to return. In fecent (1880-1921) American versions, the ballad 
has developed a moralizing tone by pointing out the hardships and regrets of the un- 
regenerate wife. , 


Miss az Maurier has perhaps not consciously taken the plot from the ballad. In- 
deed, whether she knows the ballad or not is irrelevant; the plot is universal and has 
_ been used in various ways by other writers. For instance, one might make a case for 
Karen Holmes, the captain's wife in James Jones' From Here to Eternity, and for the 
-doctor's wife in Max Steele's farcical and satiric story, "Fromiscuous Unbound" (Harper's, 
December, 1950). The interest in Frenchman's Creek's use of the plot situation lies not | 
in the novel's possible debt to a ballad source, but in the _ the novel makes use of the -- 


“Du Maurier elaborates the basic story primarily by rn a setting with : new 
characters, by adding expository and narrative material, and by changing the ending in 
order to avoid the necessity of pointing a moral even though what her heroine mae done is 
scandalous enough to call for such pointing. | 


See the author's "ethnological Implicat ons in Gypsy Laddie, '" TFSB, 
XXIV (1958), 128-130. 
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The ll esminet setting (the English county of Compal) is not unusual, but per- 
haps the temporal setting is. Miss du Maurier tosses her plot and setting into the 
legendary past when a Frenchman could ship from his native coast and become a maraud- 
ing pirate along the English coast. Jean-Benoit Aubery, as a pirate leader, is a new 
character to the old story, but he is basically of the Gypsy order of the old ballad. He 
wanders and lives by pillaging from others simply in order to satisfy some inner drive; 
at the same time, he is charming partly: because of his free attitude toward life and partly | 
because of-his cultivated tastes. Dona St. Columb, on the other hand, is a married woman: 
already known for her unconventional but safe (she is always in the company of her hus- 
band) pranks among the freewheeling London society. Early in the novel she retires to 
her husband's isolated coastal estate in Cornwall to get away from her empty social life 
and to rusticate with her children and servants. Throughout the book her husband Harry 
remains a rather shallow--almost stupid--individual who not only refuses to admit but 
cannot even understand that his wife no longer cares for him. Along with the change in 
setting, then, the mzin characters are ee (one almost says caricatured) as 
a variation upon the old story. ‘ 

The author is at her best in her added expository and narrative material. By giv- 
ing socially acceptable reasons for Dona's dissatisfaction with her London life, du 
Maurier adds depth to her heroine's character. When Dona meets the pirate, who has 
secreted himself and his ship in a creek on the estate, Dona's attraction toward him and 
her subsequent concealing of his hiding place are believable because the reader sees her 
-doubts as well as her daring. When Dona secretively goes with Jean-Benoit on his next 
coastal raid, the reader's acceptance of the narrative is further strengthened because 
the two sophisticatedly refuse to admit to themselves that the trip is an oper rather, 
‘they look upon it as a kind of wager. Gradually the author adroitly focuses the reader's | 
attention upon the adventure of the trip and upon the characters' growing admittance of 
love rather than upon the impropriety of their actions. By this channeling of the reader's 
attention, du Maurier proves her ability as a writer, for she makes the reader see only 
what he can conventionally accept until the author herself is ready to deal with the con- 
ventionally | | 


After numerous adventures, which culminate with the capture and escape of the 
pirate, Miss du Maurier has to face and somhow resolve the problem of conventionality 
that she has raised. In addition to putting her heroine into a ballad-like situation, she 
has repeatedly referred to Dona's new comportment as being like that of a Gypsy;-Dona 
"felt, in a sense, like someone who had fallen under a spell, under some strange en- 
chantment" which "awoke echoes within her that she recognized, as though she hadcome _ 
to a place she had known always, and deeply desired, but had lost, through her own care- 
lessness, or through circumstance, or the blunting of her own perception." This new 
personality "was someone who lived with greater intensity, with greater depth, bringing 
to every action a new-richness of feeling, and an appreciation, half sensuous in its 
quality, of all the little things that came to make her day." This new life is certainly | 
-an appealing one, but.it is so unconventional that no author of "popular literature" can 
let it succeed. Therefore, unlike the ballad's moral conclusions that emphasize the _ 
wife's degrading circumstances, the novel's conclusion weakly gives Dona a choice. And 
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she chooses to remain domestically at home. She has little rea! incentive to do so: her 
husband is of the dullest; her neighbors are, if possible, even duller; and her children, 
not characterized to the point of being either repulsive or likable, are considered only 
in scanting afterthought as a motive force in the heroine's choice. Nevertheless, the A 
heroine chooses very, very sadly and martyr-like to remain at home with only a memory 
and a dream of what’ might have been. Du Maurier, after taking the reader for an excit-4 
ing and daring adventure patterned upon the old plot, lets her novel's ending conform to 
what she thinks the conventional reader demands. | | 


This ending, of course, is false because it comes not from the characterizations 
of the actors or from the cemands of the plot, but from outside the novel entirely--from 
the author 's fear that a conventionai-minded reader, who secretly likes spicy and devious 

7 adventires, ultimately wants fictional personages to conform (as he himself does or wants 
to conform) to established conduct no matter how dull or amoral that conduct may promise 
to be. Dona's act actually lacks moral significance because her choice springs from no 

probiem that has been developed as a moral one; she acts merely from convention+ 
conditioned reflex. Since reflex action. calls for no moral choice, her act lacks the value 

that comes from weighing the right and the wrong of a situation. Dona's ect is conven- 
tional but not moral. 


In a sense, then, the basic story of the novel has regressed in terms of morality. 
The original ballad of elopement drew no moral conclusion. Later versions slowly 
developed moral implications that were quite strong. In the art form of the novel in the 
hands of a "popular" writer influenced by her view of the moral attitudes of society, the 
story has outwardly conformed to moral standards but has done so at the expense of actual 
morality and of artistic reality. The story is back to its original amorality, but the 
novel's peculiar variation of the conclusion of the plot strikes a false chord which defeats 
the direct and honest force of the old ballad and which at the same time proves that 
fictional variation can lead to vitality without significame. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


| The annua meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society will be held at T. P. I., at 
_. Cookeville, on Saturday, November 14. (Please note that we will meet on the second 
j Saturday of November, rather than the customary first.) | | a 
This is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society, which was organized at Cooke-_ 
ville. Dr. T. J. Farr, who has been for years a vitalizing force in the Society, will re- 
view the history of our organization. Dr. Farr and the Cookeville group are making every 
effort possible to assist the president in arranging an outstanding program in celebration - 
of the anniversary date. The program will be entertaining as \well as informative. 


a : May I urge you to set aside this date, November 14, for attending this anniversary 
meeting; and do bring along your friends. I want to see all of you at Cookeville. 


(Signed) Mildred Hatcher 
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"WHEN THEY'RE GROWED" 
By 
Elizabeth Joiies Browning 
Knoxville, Tenn 2ssee 


Before the Tennessee Valley Water Contro? had the location flooded, there used to 
be here in East Tennessee a little settlement callec Offutt. As to the history of the — 
sparsely populated community, I believe it was fourded by a moneyed Offutt who bought 
or re Ae hundreds of acres there on the Clinch River and with slaves built his family 

the beautiful colonial house and other usual buildings. As time went on there was some 
migration into that area of other whites who bought Little ams of land and sucked their 
meager living out of the depleted o. 


My father bought one of the large farms in tke vicinity, and in the summers he 
went there to oversee some small industries which lie established, partly to give the far- 
flung farm people a few silver dollars for their wor: in his sawmill and his cannery. I 
used to go in the summers for short or long pare vith my ee in his camping cottage 
there next to the Clinch River. 

Cab afternoon, along about sundown, he ana I went in a little paddle boat across the 
broad river to explore a small mountainknob island. Daddy did not know what was oveé 
there on that island, and of course his bones would know little peace until he did know. We 
rode the undercurrents and paddled through the deep, forceful waters, groped for footing 

_ on the slippery riverbank, ascended via holds on saplings and "clum" to a kind of mesa 
or plateau inhabited solely by a very ‘dried-apple faced elderly good woman whose only 
means of communication with the outside ("over yander") was an illiterate son. 


The house was long, warm or cool as the season contraried; the fence, of course, 
was made of cressed logs. When my father called the usual "Hello, " the quaint, withered, | 
weathered little old lady came to the door and then to the fence, and we visited for some 
minutes. She looked me over pretty nicely--I was sixteen, very well taken care of, with 
a serious education and a strong attachement to my father. Thenshe spoke softly: "When 
they are little they step on your toes; when . ‘re growed they step on your heart." 


| This is one of the many shehitudes or adages that have companioned the natives of 
the mountains hereabouts. Such proverbial expressions in their way as faithfully repre- 
2 sent a culture as do the Chinese remarks prefaced by "Confucius ~~. --," — 
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THE DUMBULL OR SCRAUNCHER 


By , | 


John C. McConnell | 
Culleoka, Tennessee 


In the December 1947 issue of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin some com- 
ments of interest were made by Mr. Borden Deal about an instrument known in north 
Alabama as the Dumbo." It may be useful to set down some further information about 
forms and names given this gadget by folks in other sections ‘ 


In southern Tennessee this instrument is called the "Dumbull, " though it is also 
known as a "Scrauncher.'' To make our dumbull, we used to first construct an elongated 
wooden box that is open at both ends. Over one end we would stretch a tanned groundhog 
hide. Having pierced the center of the tightly stretched hide, we inserted a cotton or — 
rawhide string with a button at the end. The button prevented the string from being 
entirely pulled through the hole in the stretched hide. Then we coated the string with rosin. 
When we got a rosined piece of cloth to pull along the string we were ready for the fun. 


Since the wooden box acts as an efficient resonator, it is possible to make a power- 
_ -- ful sound by holding the cloth firmly around the string and pulling. The dumbuill was 
| usually taken to the top of a hill, where the sound would carry for great distances. The 
sound is frightening, horrible--it resembles the cry of a wild animal, or — it 
resembles nothing known in this world. 


There are many stories about the terrifying effects of the sound of the dumbull and | 
of the antics of people who have heard it. One such story I heqrd from my rama Odell 
of Bear Creek. | 


‘  Onacold, still, frosty night an the sound would carry well some boys took 
_ their dumbull up in a hollow and started a concert. One family had killed hogs that day and, 

had placed the meat on the house roof to cool out. Down farther in the valley another 
family had a pet bear. When the sounds of the dumbull reached their ears, the family 
that had the meat on the roof felt a great fright and concern. They decided that the pet 
bear had got loose and had smelled the fresh meat. They just knew that the bear was on | 
his way up the hollow after the meat, and they thought it best that the meat be away from 
the house if the bear was coming for it. In the dar! the — gathered all the meat from 
the house and threw it into a ditch. } . 


There are many sushi but they toa vanished era. ‘The dumbull is 
no longer made and is almost forgotten. “ 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE TFS: 1934-195¥ 
By 


Edwin R. Hunter 
Maryville College 


I regret not having preserved a closer record of the beginnings of the Tennessee “ 7 
Folklore Society, for my erratic memory brings back far less than all. The first meeting 
of the TFS was in the fall (November) of 1934, at Cookeville. Key persons at the outset | 


were Dr. Charles S. Pendleton of Peabody College, Dr. George Fullen Jackson of Vander- — 


bilt University, Dr. T. J. Farr of Tennessee Polytechnic, and Mr. and Mrs. L. L.. 
McDowell of Smithville. 


| I believe it is fair to say that the major impulse behind the launching of this society 
was the interest developed in graduate courses at Peabody College in the early thirties, | 
and that Dr. Pendleton was a prime factor in that movement. From this center of in- 
terest came such persons as Mr. McDowell, just named, Bess Alice Owens, E. G. Rogers, 
Marie Campbell, and Dr. Farr. From the eastern end of the State came in such persons 
as Dr. Hill Shine, the first bibliographer of the Society, now at the University of Kentucky, 
Miss Dorothy Horne, now at Butler University, the third editor of the Bulletin, Miss 
Geneva Anderson and Miss inez Burns of Maryville, Dr. W. A. Bass of Carson-Newman 
College, and eminently Dr. Edwin J. Kirkland of yout ——— of. openanaes later of the 


of Florida. 


I became editor of the Bulletin in the Society's third year, 1937, and wivetat it on 
for five years. Dr. Kirkland edited Volume VIII; it. was edited by Miss Dorothy Horne 
for four years, Professor E. G. Rogers for five years, and since 1952 =e been — 
by Dr; J. Griffin of Peabody | 


"Except for three or four of the first promoters of the a those who were in 
on the launching of its program were rank amateurs in the folklore field. But there was 
lots of enthusiasm and a driving sense of the richness of Tennessee as a field for folklore 
study and of the urgency of catching and recording this rapidly vanishing body of materials. 


_ Ihave felt a deep personal regret for having so nearly completely dropped out of | 
the activities of the Society since 1942, but I have not lost my strong belief in the import- 
ance of its work, and I rejoice greatly in the strong leadership under which it now goes 
forward. If 1934 seems a long while ago, it also seems only a little while in relation to 
what should be a long continuing and growing achievement in this warm and vital — of 
humanistic studies in Tennessee. 


Once upon a time a United States Senator and a held 
in our group. Might it not be part of our marking of this quarter-century point in our 
history to seek again to enlist the support and influence of our public men in the interest 
of folklore study in our state? 
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THE TFS BULLETIN AND OTHER FOLKLORE SERIALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES: A —— SURVEY 


William J. Griffin 
George for Teachers 


_—" the date of October 6, 1934, De 5 A. Rickard of the Tennessee Polytehnic 
Institute in Cookeville issued to interested persons an invitation to "become a charter 
member of the Tennessee Folk Lore /s / sic / Society." Dr. Rickard's letter proposed an 
organization meeting at Cookeville on November 10, 1934, and an enclosure suggested. 

a tentative constitution and set of by-laws. The meeting was duly held, and the Society 
has munctione ve from that date. | It is now eas: the end of its twenty-fifth 
year. 


The — paragraph in the main body of the constitution adopted at Cookeville in 
1934 read as follows: ~ 


Publications: The Society from time to time shall issue publica-_ 
tions which shall be free to members. It shall be the general policy to spon- 
sor at least one annual publication. 


_ That statement of intention has materialized in an unbroken series ae titled 
Bulletin of the Tennessee Folklore Society, but since Vol. II, no. 1 (February, 1937) 
called the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin. Now regularly published as a quarterly 
appearing in March, June, September, and and December, the annual volumes of the Bulletin - 
have usually, but not always, contained four issues. In 1935, for example, there were only 
three issues. It may be of interest to recall their contents. No. 1 opened with a foreword _ 
by Dr. Charles S. Fendleton, the first President of the Society, and (aside from a one- 
page ''Folklore Bibliography") the rest of the issue was devoted to J. A. Rickard's in- 
structions on '"'How to Collect Folklore" and his "Folklore Outline with Explanations." 

No. 2 consisted of T. J. Farr's collection of Tennessee Superstitions and Beliefs." 


- 3, T. J. Farr alas a collection of "Riddles of Middle Tennessee." 


A iain cular of the issues of the Benen, with dates of publication, runs 
as follows: 


Vol. I, 1935, no. 1 (Feb.), no. 2 (April), no. 3 (Oct.). at 

Vol. II, 1936, no. 1 (Feb.), no. 2 (March), no. 3 (Oct.), no. 4 (Oct. )/ sic VE 
Vol. Il, 1937, no. 1(Feb.), no. 2 (April), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Nov.). 

Vol. IV, 1938, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (Sept.), no. 3 (Nov.), no. 4 (Dec.). 

Vol. V, 1939, no. 1 (Feb.), no. 2 (April), no. 3 (Oct.), no. 4 (Dec.). 

Vol. VI, 1940, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (May), no. 3 (Oct.), no. 4 (Dec.). 

Vol. VII, 1941, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (Cct.), nos. 3&4(Dec.). 

Vol. VIII, 1942, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.). 

Vol. IX, 1943, no. 1(Feb.), no. 2 (May), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
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Vol. X, 1944, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XI, 1945, no. 1(Feb.), no. 2 (May), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XII, 1946, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (May), no. 3 a a no. 4 so )- 
Vol. XIII, 1947, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
_ Vol. XIV, 1948, no. i (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept. ), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XV, 1949, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 a ),, no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XVI, 1950, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XVII, 1951, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XVIII, 1952, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XIX, 1953, no. 1 in two parts (March), no. 2 (June), no. des (Sept.), no. 4 
(Dec.). | | 
Vol. XX, 1954, no. 1 (March, no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (ee. ). 
Vol. XXI, 1955, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.) 
Vol. XXII, 1956, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XXIU, 1957, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XXIV, 1958, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.), no. 4 (Dec.). 
Vol. XXV, 1959, no. 1 (March), no. 2 (June), no. 3 (Sept.).... | 


A simple operation in elementary arithmetic shows that when the December 1959 
‘Bulletin comes out, the TFS will have published 98 separate issues! and that during the 
twenty-five years | of the Society's life (thus far) no year has passed without the publication 


of at least three numbers. 


It would be interesting to compare the Bulletin's longevity and nearly perfect 
regularity of appearance with the record of other serials devoted specifically to some as- 
pect of folklore and published in the United States. For this reason, and for others as | 
well, a tentative list of such serials is presented here.” Following the present or latest 
title of the serial, the name of the publisher or organization responsible for it is given, 
if such information has been ascertained. The present (or latest) editorial address is also 
indicated. Following this data, information is presented relating to the initiation and 
_ continuance of the serial. Whenever possible, the date of the first number is given; 
peculiarities of title changes or extraordinary lapses in publication are noted; and an at- 
tempt is made to date the latest number issued previous to July 15, 1959. Four dots at 
the end of the entry indicate that, so far as the present bibliographer knows, the series. 


_is still in progress. 


1. Counting Vol. VII, "nos. 3 & a as one issue and the two parts of Vol. XIX, 
no. 1 as two issues. 

2. The term "tentative" is used here to suggest both that the list of serials may- “not 
be complete and that the information offered on those listed is not guaranteed to be com- 
plete or accurate. The writer invites correction and advice. 

In making up any such list as that offered here, a particularly ieubieoome ities 
is that of establishing a basis for inclusion and exclusion of titles. Many journals regular- | 
__ ly publish material relating to folklore and folk life, but incidentally in the exploration : 
~ another (either broader or narrower) subject. An example would be Anthropological 
Records, published by the University of California. The decision here adopted is that of © 
excluding such serials and including only those which are specifically devoted to general 
or particular aspects of folk life and lore. 
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African Song Sampler, Music Department of ‘Antioch Coliege and the Cooperative 
Recreation Service, Delaware, Chio.| No. 1, ??; No. 8, Oct. 1958; still in 
progress 

American Folklore Society, Memoirs (See Memoirs of of the American Folklore Society). 

American Folklore Society Publications: Bibliographical a and Special Series, American 
Folklore Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Vol. ‘T, {1951; Vol. IX, 1968 .... 

American F Folk-Song Publications, Folk-Song and Folklore Department, National Service 
Bureau, Federal Theatre Prgject, Works Progress Administration, bic 
D.C. No. 1, Dec. 1937; No. 5 (fin2l issue), June 1939. 

American Squares, Publisher ??, San Antonio, Texas. Vol. I, no. 1, ??, still in secant 


?? 
American Squares Dance Series, Publisher ??, Newark, New Jersey. No. 1, 1951; still 


| in progress ?? | 

Archives of the International Folk-Lore Association, International Folk-Lore Asana 

Chicago, Illinois. Vol. I, 1898; Vol. II (final issue), 1900. 

Arkansas Folklore, Ozark Folklore Society, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Vol. x no. 1, titled 

- Ozark Folklore Society, July 1950; Vol. I, no. 2, Jan. 1951 and Vol. I, no. 3, 

May 1951 were titled Ozark Fo!klore; Arkansas Folklore was title adapted for 
Vol. II, no. 1, May 1952, and succeeding issues; Vol. VIII, no. 1 (final issue ?), . 
May 1958. 

Badger Folklore, Badger State Folklore Society, Madison, Wisconsin. Vol. I, no. 1, 
April 1948; Vol. IV, no. 1 (final issue), June 1952. | 

Bulletin of the Kentucky Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky Folklore Society, Bowling Green, 

Kentucky, No. 1, 1925; No. 4 (<inal issue), Jan. 1938. | | 

California Folklore Quarterly (see Western Folklore). a 

Caravan, Folk Music Magazine, Lee — New York, N. Y. No. 1, 1956; No. 15, i 
Feb.-March 1959... . 

Colorado Folklore, Coleraie Folklore Sobiety, Denver, Colorado. Vol. I, 1952-53; 


Vol. II (final issue ??), 1953-54. 
Contributions to Folklore, Baylor ee Waco, Texas. Vol. I, nos. 1s (final issue), 


1929. 

Cornell Studies in American History, 2 eee and Folklore, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Vol. I (final issue ??), 1944. 

Delaware Folklore Bulletin, Delaware Folklore Society, Newark, Delaware. Vol. I, no. 1 
1951; Vol. I, no. 8, Oct. 1958 ..... 

The Dutchman (see Pennsylvania Folk Life). 

Ethno~Musicology Newsletter, Northwestern University, illinois. No. 1, 

- Dec. 1953; No. 10, May 1957; still in progress ?? 

Folk and Country Songs, publisher ??, Derby, Connecticut. No. 1, 1956; still in 
progress ?? . 

Folk:and Square Dance Bulletin, The, Folk Shop, San Francisco, CGattdornsas Vol. L no. 1 
22; Vol. VIIL. no. 1, Jan. 1959; still in progress ?? 

Folk Arts News, Cleveland Folk Arts Association, Cleveland, Ohio. Vol. lL nee 
March 1952; Vol. I, no. 2 (final issue), July 1952. 

Folk Dance Crier, publisher ??, Englewood, Colorado. Vol. I, no. 1 22; still in 


progress ??° 
Folk Dance Guide, Paul — New York, N. Ye No. 1, 1951; No. 9, 1966 sae. 
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Folk Dancer, ahisher ??, Long Island City, New York. Vol. I, no. 1, March 1941; 


still in progress ?? 

Folk Talk on the Gulf Coast, publisher ??, Pass Christian, Mississippi. No. 1 cecum 
issue 22), “Nov. 19, 1955. 

Folklore Americas, University of Miami, Coral —— Florida. Vol. I, no. 1, June 


1941; Vol. XIX, no. 1, June 1959 .... 


Folklore and Folk Music Archivist, Indiana University Research Center in tations, 


Folklore, e, and Linguistics, Bloomington, Inciana. Vol. 1, no. 1, March 1958; 


Vol. II, no. 2, Summer 1959.... 
Folklore Institute of America Reports, Folklore Institute of America, Diicteaton- 


Indiana. No. 1, June 1929; report of second session of the Institute mimeographed _ 


"For Restricted Circulation--not for Publication, " 1946; no later issues in series, 


but see Indiana University Fublications, Folklore Series, No. 8, 1953. 
Folklorist, gaa Folk-Lore Society, Chicago, Illinois. Vol. I, no. 1, July 1892; 
| Vol. I, no. 4 (finakissue), Oct. 

Folk-News, Fo!« Festival Council of New **ork, New York. Vol. I, no. 1, June 1932; 
Vol. Viti, ro. 4 (final f§¥sue ??), Dou. 1639. 


Folk-Say, University of Oklahoma (first issue oul’ published by the ——— Folk-Lore 


Society), Norman, Oklahoma. No. 1, 1925: No. 4 (final issue), 1932. 


| Folksongs on Records, Alan Swallow, Denver, Colcrado. No. 1, ??; No. m 1950; still } 


= in progress ?? 

Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, Bu!) ‘tir, Potkesieng society of the Northeast, 

: Cambridge, Massachusetts. N i. No. 12 (final issue), 1937. 
French Folklore Bulletin, French Folk: Historical Society (prior to 1958, the 


French Folklore Society), Nev “e>:;, on. Y. No. 1, Feb. 1943; change of title to | 


Magazine of French Folklore asaounced in 1947, but Bulletin resumed; No. 61, 
March 1959... . 


Hoosier Folklore, Hoosier Folklore Society and the Indiana Historical Bureau, Indiana- 


polis, Indiana. Vol. I, no. 1, June 1942 through Vol. IV, no. 4, Dec. 1945, 
titled Hocsier Folklore Bullet‘n and published at Bioomington, ae Vol. V, 


1946, and succeeding issues titled Ilcosier Folklore; Vol. IX, no. 4 (final issue), 


Oct.-Dec. 1950. 

Hoosier Folklore Bulletin (see Hoosier Folklore). | | 

Illinois Folklore, Illinois Folklore Society, Carbondale, Illinois. Vol. I, no. 1, Cct. 
1947; Vol. II, no. 1 (final issue), April 1948. 

Illinois Folklore Society Newsletter, illinois Folklore Society, Carbondale, Illinois. — 
Vol. I, no. 1, March i538; Vol. V, no. 1, May 1958... . 

Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series, Indiana University, pevomington, 
Indiana. No. 1, 1940; No. 12, 1958.... 

Journal of American Folklore, American Folklore Society, Bloomington, Indiana. 


re Vol. I, no. 1, April-June 1888; Vol. LXXTI, no. 284, pts. 1&2, May 1959... 
Kent 


y Folk-Lore and Poetry Magazine, Kentucky Folklore Society, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. Vel. | I, no. 1, April 1926; Vol. VI, no. 1 (final issue), March 1931. 


Kesey Folklore Record, Kentucky Folklore Society, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Vol. I, 


no. 1, Jan.-March 1955; Vol. V, no. 2, April-June 1959 .... 


Keystone Folklore Quarterly, Pennsylvania Folklore Society, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


+¥ol. L, no. 1, Spring 1956; Vol. III, no. 3, Fall 1958 ee 
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Let's Dance, Folk Dance Federation of California, San Francisco, California. Vol. I, 
no. 1, 1944; still in progress ?? 
Louisiana Folklore Miscellany, Louisiana Folklore Society, place of publicesillll 22. 
No. 3, 1958... . 
Magazine of of French Folklore (see French Folklore Bulletin). 
_ Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, American Folklore Society, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Vol. I, 1894; Vol. L, 1959.... 4 
Midwest Folklore, Indiana University and cooperating folklore societies, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Vol. I, no. 1, April 1951; Vol. IX, no. 1, Spring 1959... . 
Publications of the South | Carolina Negro Folklore Guild, South Carolina Negro Folklore 
Guild, , Orangeburg, South Carolina. No. 1 (final issue??), July 1945. 
New Mexico Folklore Record, New Mexico Folklore Society Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Vol. I, 1947; Vol. X (final issue), 1956. 
- New York Folklore Quarterly, New York Folklore Society, Co@piebeown, New York 
(originally published at Ithaca, New York). Vol. I, “NO. 1, Feb. 1945; Vol. XV, 
no. 2, Summer 1959... . 
North Carolina Folklore, North Carolina Folklore seule: and the Univers ity of North 
Carolina Folklore Council, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Vol. I, no. 1, June 
1948; no other issue until Vol. II, no. 1, Sept. 1954; Vol. VII, no. 1, July 1959. . 


North Star Folk News, Folk Arts Foundation of America, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
os “Vol. Ln no. 1, Jan. 1947; Vol. IX, no. 1 (final issue), Gct. 1954. 
Northeast Folklore, Northeast Folklore BBE Orono, Maine. Vol. I, no. 1, Spring 
1958; Vol. I, no. 4, Winter 1959... 
Ohio Valley Folk Publications, The Ohio Valley Folk Research Project, The Ross County 
Historical Society, Chillicothe, Ohio. No. 1, ??; New Series, No. 32, July 1959. 
Ozark Folklore (see Arkansas Folklore). | 
Ozark Folklore Society (see Arkansas Folklore). 
The F Pennsylvania ia Dutch Folklore Monthly (see Pennsylvania Folklife). 
The Pennsylvania Dutchman (see Pennsylvania Folklife). 
Pennsylvania Folklife, Pennsylvania Folklife Society, Inc. (formerly F ennsylvania Dutch 
- Folklore Center, Inc.), Lmcaster, Pennsylvania. Publication originally titled 
The Fennsylvania Dutchman, Vol. I, no. l, May 1949; title changed to Pennsylvania 
Dutch Folklore Monthly with Vol. ??, no. ??, date ??; title change to Pennsylvania 
Folklife with Vol. IX, no. 1, Winter 1957-58; Vol. X, ngg.2, Spring 1959 . 
_ Pennsylvania Folklore Series, various publishers and places of lication. Vol. I, 1908; 
Vol. XII, 1924; still in progress ?? 
Pennsylvania Folk-Lore Society, Publications, Pennsylvania Folk-Lore Society, Reading, 
Fennsylvania. No. 1, 1925;No. 13 (final issue ??), 1931. | 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, Publications, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
| Pennsylvania. Vol. 1, 1936; Vol. 22, 1957 (copyright 1958)... . 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, Proceedings, Pennsylvania German Folklore | 
Society, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Vol. I, 1940; Vol. VIII, ??; still in progress ?? 
People's Songs Bulletin, People's Songs, Inc., New York, New York. Vol. I, no. 1, 
Feb. 19 1946; ?? (final issue), 1950. | 
Polish Folklore, Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. Vol. I, no. 1, 
March 1956; Vol. IV, no. June 
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Fotash Kettle, Green Mountain Folklore Society, Burlington, Vermont. Vol. I BO. .1, 7?; 
Vol. VII, no., Winter 1959.... | 

Promenade, ican Square Dance Group, New York, New York. Vol. no. i, 
March 1940; Vol. VIII, no. 8 (final issue ??), Feb. 1953. 

Publications of the Folklore Foundation, Vassar en neepsie,. New York. No l, 
No. 10 0 (final issue), 1934. | 

Publications of the Texas Folklore Society, Texas Folklore Society, Dallas (formerly 
Austin), ‘Texas. No. I, 1911; No. 28, 1958... . 

Rocky Mountain Folk Dance Crier, ?? 3 | 

-Schirmer's American Folk-Song Series, G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, New York. 

Set no. 11920; ); publication continued erratically —- some 26 sets and about 

20 years. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, South Atlantic Modern Language sabeiation (Southeast 

Folklore section) and the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Vol. I, no.l 

| March 1937; Vol. XXIII, no. 1, March1959.... | 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin (first seven numbers titled Bulletin of of the Tennessee 
Folklore Society), Tennessee Folklore Society, Nashville, Tennessee. Vol. I, 
no. 1, Feb. 1955; Vol. XXV, no. 2, June 1959 ...*. 

University of California Fublications, Folklore Studies, University of Seitewnte. Berke- 

ley, California. No. 1, 1953; No. 11, a. . 

_ Virginia Folk-Lore Society Bulletin, Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Richmond, Virginia. 

No. 1, 1913; No. 12 (final issue), 1925. 

West West Virginia Folklore, West Virginia Folklore Society, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

| Vol. I, no. 1, Spring 1950; Vol. IX, no. 2, Winter 1959. ... | 

Western Folklore (until Vol. VI, no. 1, 1947, California Folklore Quarterly), California 
Folklore Society, Berkeley, California. Vol. I, no. 1, Jan. 1942; Vol. XVII, 


no. 


A glance at the above check-list will show that only the American Folklore _ . 
Society and the Texas Folklore Society have records of persistence in the publication of | 
folklore serials that outstrip that of the Tennessee Folklore Society. Our Bulletin's — 
longevity, of course, is one thing while its quality is another. Comments on the latter 
subject are not in order at this time and in this place. : 


The compiler of the above check-list expresses his sincere gratitude to the 
various folklorists and librarians who assisted in collecting the information herein pre- 
sented. Special thanks are due to Dean Herbert Halpert of Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. No one except the compiler, however, is responsible for the omissions 
and errors in the report. He earnestly requests assistance in repairing those short-__ 
comings and in accumulating full bibliographical data not only on the serials here 
catalogued but also on others which publish folklore materials though they are not wholly 
devoted to the subject. Such a collection of information might well eventuate in a 1 much 


fuller and more scholarly report sometime in the future. | 
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ROSTER OF MEMBERS, phenacetin, AND EXCHANGES 
(As of August 1, 1959) 
I. Individual Members of the Tennessee Folklore Society 


Mrs. Carl T. Bahner, FP. O. Box 549, Jetteveen City: 
Dr. .W. W. Bass, Carson Newman College. (Home: 108 Ws Ellis St. Jefferson City 
Mrs. Lloyd Bible, Dandridge | i aay 
Dr. and Mrs. Lindsay K. Bishop, 406 Hillwood Drive, Nashville 6 \ 
Mr. Robert Black, F. O. Box 574, Bloomington, Indiana 
Miss Thelma A. Bolton, Box 253, White Springs, Florida 3 L 
Dr. G. W. Boswell, Austin Feay College, Clarksville 
Mr. F. W. Bradley, 4250 St. Clair Drive, Columbia 4, South Carolina 
Mrs. Earl Brasher, Scotts Hill 

Mrs. Elizabeth Jones Browning, 2733 Washington Pike, Knoxville 17 

Miss Inez Burns, Drannon Drive, Maryville 
a Dr. James W. Byrd, Box 3443, East Texas State Teachers — East Texas Station, 
Commerce, Texas 

Miss Martha Campbell, Route #4, N ashville Fike, Lebanon 
Mrs. Myrtle H. Carter, Earhart Fike, Hermitage ' 
Dr. Roland D. Carter, English Dept., University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
Mrs. Brainard Cheney, Oak Street, Smyrna | 
Mr. Fred W. Colby, Route #1, Signal Mountain 
Mrs. T. L. Cunningham, Pleasant Hill 
Dr. O. L. Davis, 9908 Mayfield Drive, Bethesda 14, ‘Maryland 
Mr. Richard M. Dorson, Chm. Folklore Program, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Dr. T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville ag ean 
Mrs. W. A. Fitzgerald, 323 28th Ave., N., Nashville | 

' Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine, Route #3, Nashville 

Mrs. Pearl S. Garrett, Route #2, Buena Vista, Georgia 
_ Miss Ann W. Goodpasture, 4501 Granny White Fike, Nashville 
+ Mr: Archie Green, 224 Caselli Ave., San Francisco 14, California | 
Miss Nellie Gregory, Route #1, Spencer 

Mrs. Yvonne Gregory, 2.F.D. #1, Pembroke, Kentucky 
Dr. William J. Griffin, Peabody College, Nashville 
Mrs. Anne Grimes, Sec.-Treas. Ohio 1877 Baldridge Road, 

21, Ohio’ 


Mrs. Lola Gunnels, Allons 
_ Mr. Joseph S. Hall, Dept. of Eng., Pasadena City College, Fasadena, California 


Mr. Herbert Halpert, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Hlinois 
Mr. R. C. Hamrick, 361 Second Street, Macon, Georgia 
Dr. Wayland D. Hand, Professor of German and Folklore University of California 
(Home: 405 Hilgard Ave.), Los Angeles 24, California 
Dr. Kelsie B. Harder, Youngstown University (Home: 410 Wick Ave.) —_——— 2,. Ohio 
Mr. Jesse W. Harris, 402 S. Forest St., Carbondale, Illinois 
Mrs. Alex Hart, 115 Pembroke Ave., Nashville 
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Miss Mildred Hatcher, Austin Feay State College, Clarksville 
Miss Mildred Haun, 3558 Midland Avenue, Memphis 11 
Mrs. Hattie C. Hill, 648 W. Fike St., Clarksburg, West Virginia | 
Mrs. Lillian Hogan, 806 S. High Street, Winchester 
Mr. Stanley F. Horn, Editor, Southern Lumberman, 2916 Sidco Drive, Nashville 4 
Mrs. Cecil C. Howse, 405 N. 16th Ave., Humboldt 
Miss Janie Swann Huggins, Carson Newman College, Jefferson ~ 
Mr. R. W. Hude, 2901 Bel mont Blvd., Nashville 
Miss Freida Johnson, Lovettsville, Virginia 
Mrs. Lera Reed Jones, Route #1, Fairview 
Miss Mae Kennedy Kane, 1022 W. 79th St., Chicago 20, Illinois 
Miss Fannie B. Kiser, 2127 Acklen Avenue, Nashville 
Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, 302 Nichols, Princeton, Kentucky 
Mrs. Helen Bullard Krechniak, Ozone 
Mrs. Leona Lipscomb, Route #1, Springfield 
Mr«,Norman Lozan, Route #1, Pembroke, Kentucky 
Mr. John C. McConnell, Route 1, Culleoka 
Miss Jewell McCracken, 762 East Tennessee State College, ee City 
Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville 
Mr. James H. Mason, R.F.D. 1, Box 189, Indian ties: School, Helena, ‘Alabama 
Mr. Paul Murphy, . ‘107 Lea Ave.,. Nashville 
Miss Margaret E. Newhall, St. Luke's Library, Sewanee 
Dr. Holger Olof Nygard, Eng. Dept., University of Tennessee, Knoxville — 
Mr. Ulna Foster Park, 214-1/2 Cherry Drive, Boone, North varctina 
Mrs. Harry G. Peck, 708 Branner Ave., Jefferson City 
Dr. James H. Penrod, Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
-Mr. Joe Phillips, Jr., 249 Neely Bend Rd., + —on 
Miss Vesper FPistole, Box 13, Liberty 7 
Mr. John E. Putnam, Peabody College, Nashville — —~ 
Mrs. Asthore Reynolds, Glendale Home, Glendale, Kentucky — 
Dr. Susan B. Riley, Feabody College,, Nashville | 
Miss Crocia Roberson, Box 26, Spencer 
Mr. Leonard Roberts, 318 W. Sun Street, Morehead, Kentucky 
Dr. E. G; Rogers, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 
Mrs. Robert Rosson, 316 Garner Street, Springfield 
Mrs. Mary Shearon, 114 Maplemere Drive, Clarksville 
Miss Rosa Silvine, Route 1, Jellico — 
Miss Ellen Stekert, 90 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck, New York 
Mr. E. J. Sutherland, County Court Office, Clintwood, Virginia 
Mr. Paul C. Tate, Box 68, Mamou, Louisiana 


_ Dr. Archer Taylor, Dept. of German, University of California, Berkeley 4, California 


Dr. Vernon H. Taylor, Georgia Wesleyan College, Mecon, Georgia 
Dr. Alvin Thaler, 2115 Terrace Avenue, Knoxville 

Mrs. Hamp Thomas, Jr., 1905 Division St.; Nashville 

Mrs. Marion Unger, 1824 N. W. 23, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Imogene S. Washburne, 1134 Duncanwood Drive, Nashville 4 
Mr. David K. Webb, 45 West. Fifth St., Chillicothe, Ohio 
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_ Mr. Wes Whittlesey, Sapulpa Brick and Tile Corp., P. O. Box 460, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Mr. John Quincy Wolfe, Southwestern University, Memphis 12 | 

Dr. Irving Wolfe, George Peabody College, Nashville 5 

Dr. Gordon R. Wood, Eng. Dept., University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


II. Library and Institutional Subscribers 


A. & I. State University Library, Miss Lois H. Daniel, Librarian, Nashville 
Alabama, State of, Dept. of Archives and History, Montgomery 5, Alabama — 
Alabama, University of, Main Library, University, Alabama 
Arkansas, University of, General Library, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Austin Feay State College, Library, Clarksville. 
Birmingham Public Library, Tutwiler Fund, Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Boston Public Library, History Dept., Copley Square, Boston 17, Massachusetts © 
Brooklyn Public Library, Central Service, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38, New York 
Brown University, John Hay Library, Providence, Rhode Island 
Carson Newman College, Maples Library, Jefferson City 
Chattanooga Fublic Library, 601 McCallie Ave., — 
Cincinnati, Public Library of, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Colorado, University of, Libraries, Boulder, Colorado 
Columbia University Libraries, Attn.: Mrs. Anne S. Sauter, Supervisor, Serials and 
~ Documents Acquisition, 535 W. 114th St., New York 27, N. Y. | 
_ Cornell University Library, Periodicals Department, Ithaca, New York © 
- David Lipscomb College, Crisman Memorial Library, Nashville 5 
Denver, University of, Library, Serials Division, University Park, Denver 10, Colaiiide 
Duke University Library, Periodical Dept., Durham, North Carolina 
East Tennessee State College, Sherrod Library, Johnson City 
Emory and Henry College Library, Emory, Virginia 
Emory University Library, Emory University, 
Fisk University Library, Nashville 
Florida State University Library, East Campus, Tallahassee, Florida 
Franklin High School Library, P. O. Box 230, Franklin © 
George Feabody College for Teachers, Library, Periodicals Dept., Nashville 5 
Georgia, The University of, Libraries, Athens, Georgia 
Harvard College Library, Serials Division, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Illinois, University of, Library, Urbana, Illinois 3 
Indiana, University of, Libraries, Bloomington, Indiana 
Iowa, State University of, Libraries, Serials Acquisition, Iowa City, Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Serial Records, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Joint University Libraries, »-Nashville 
Kansas, University of, Library, Feriodical Section, Lawrence, Kansas 
Kentucky, University of, Library, Acquisitions Dept:, Serials Division, Lextaeel 29, as, 


Kentucky 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Marshall College Library, Serial Record, ‘Huntington 1, West — | 
Marshall County Free Library, Lewisburg 

Martin College Library, Fulaski 

Maryland, University of, Library, College Park, Maryland - 

‘Maryville College Library, Maryville _ 

Memphis Public Library, Reference and Research Division, 258 S. McLean, a 4 
Memphis State University Library, Memphis 

Miami University Library, Periodical Record, Oxford, Ohio 

Michigan State University Library, East Lansing, Michigan 

Middle Tennessee State College Library, Murfreesboro 

Middlebury College, Flanders Ballad Collection, Carr Hall 11, Middlebury, Vermont 
Minnesota, University of, Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Missouri, University of, Library, Serials Dept., Columbia, Missouri 

Mississippi, University of, Library, University, Mississippi 

Mount Allison University, Memorial Library, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 
Murray State College Library, Murray, Kentucky | 

Nashville Public Library, 222 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville 


_ New Mexico, University of, Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


New York Public Library, Reference Dept., 5th Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, 


New York 
Newberry Library, Chicago 10, Illinois 
North Carolina, University of, Library, Serials Dept., Chapel Hill, North Deivenien 
North Texas State College, Library, Box 5188, North Texas Station, Denton, Texas 
Northwestern University Library, Periodicals Dept., Evanston, Illinois 
Oak Ridge Public Library, P. O. Box 532,, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Slocum Library, Periodicals Room, Delaware, Ohio 
Oregon State Library, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon 
Oregon, University of, Library, Serials Division, Eugene, Oregon 


‘Pennsylvania State University Library, University Park, Pennsylvania 


Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey | 
St. Louis, Public Library, Olive, 13th and 14th Streets, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


South Carolina, University of, McKissick Memorial Library, Periodical ~om, 
Columbia 19, South Carolina 

Southern Illinois University, General Library, Mlinois 

Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library, Dallas, Texas 


Stanford University Libraries, Serials Dept., Stanford, California 


Temple University, Sullivan Memorial Library, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Tennessee State Library and Archives, State Library Division, Nashville 3 
Tennessee, University of, Hoskins Library, Knoxville 16 

Tennessee, University of, Martin Branch, Library, Martin 


-Tennessee Wesleyan College, Merner-Pfeiffer Library, Athens 


Texas Christian University Library, Fort Worth, Texas 
Texas Technological College Library, Lubbock, Texas 3 
Texas, University of, Library, Serial Acquisition, Main Building 133, Austin 12, “Texas 

Toledo, University of, Library, 2801 West Bancroft Street, Toledo 6, Ohio ) 3 
Tulane University,. Howard Tilton Memorial Library, Audubon Place and Freret, New | 


Orleans 12, Louisiana | 
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University of the South, Library, Sewanee 

Virginia Historical Society, 428 North Blvd., Richusend 20, Virginia | 

Virginia, University of, Alderman Library, Acquisitions Division, Charilottesvillil 
Virginia 

- Wayne University General Library, 456 Merrick Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 

West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, West Virginia - 

Western Kentucky State College Library, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Wisconsin, The State Historical Society of, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut 


TI. Organizations and Individuals to Which Bulletins Are 
_ Sent in Exchange for Official Publications, the Titles 
of Which Are Given in Parentheses — 


Alliance College (Polish Folklore), Springs, Pennsylvania. 

Boggs, Ralph S. (Folklore Americas), Box 8005, Miami (University Branch), Florida 

California, University of (Anthropological Records), Berkeley, California 

California, University of ao in Music), Music), 405 Hilgard —_—. Los Angeles 24, 
California 

Comité Interamericano de Folklore (Folklore Americano), Avenida Alfonso Ugarte 650, 
Aptdo. 3048, Lima, Feru | 

Council of the Suuthern Mountains (Mountain Life and Work), Berea, Kentucky 

_ D'Aronco, Gianfranco (Il Tesaur), Via Vittorio “io Veneto 20, C.C. ‘Post. 24-13832, Udine- 

(Friuli), Italy 

Ethnographische Abteilung des Moravske Museum (Vala¥sko), Brno, Czechoslovakia 

Florida, University of (Southern Folklore Quarterly), Gainesville, Florida 

Green Mountain Folklore a (The Potash Kettle), University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont 

Haifa Municipality Museum and Folklore minis (Newsletter), 19 Arlosoroft Street, 

Illinois Folklore Society(Illinois Folklore Society Newsletter), Carbondale, Illinois 

Indiana University (Midwest Folklore), Bloomington, Indiana» | 

International Folk Music Council (Journal of the I.F.M.C.), 35 Deicese Court, 
Queensway, London, W. 2, England > 

Kentucky Folklore Society (Kentucky Folklore Record), Bowling hbcen, Kentucky 

Lund, University of (Rig), Lund, Sweden 

Miami, University of (Tex (Tequesta), Coral Gables 46, Florida 

Museum fur Volkerkunde und Vorgeschichte (Kulturen der jer Sudsee), Binderstrasse 14, 
Hamburg 13, Germany 

National Council of Teachers of English (Abstracts of English Studies), Champaign, Ill. 

New York Folklore Society (New York Folklore Society Quarterly), Cooperstown, N. Y. 

North Carolina Folklore Society (North Carolina Folklore), Box 523, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Northeast Folklore Society (Northeast Folklore), University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Pennsylvania Folklore Society (Keystone Folklore Quarterly), Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, 
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. Pires de Lima, Dr. Fernando de Céstro (A Arte p onde em Portugal), Rua Faria — 

Guimaraes 755, Porto Portugal 

_ Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics (Falkdore and Folk Music . 
Archives), 

South Carolina, University of (Names in South Carolina), Columbia, South Carolina 

Vienna, University of (Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde), Vienna, Austria 

West Virginia Folklore Society (West Virginia Folklore), | Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia ; 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS ~ 


THE 25th ANNIVERSARY MEETING ofthe Tennessee Folklore Society 
at TPI in Cookeville on the Second Saturday in November should be a memorable occasion. 
As usual, all members are urged not only to attent the meeting but to bring any interested 
friends. It is quite likely that proposals of great import to the future of the Society will 


be made at the business meeting on Saturday afternoon. 


THE NEW YORK FOLKLORE SOCIETY in Cooperation with the 
American Folklore Society held a regional meeting at Albany on August 28-30. The meet- — 
ing celebrated the "Year of History in New York" and honored Prof. Harold Thompson a. 


Cornell University. 


| THE FIRST PART of acollection of "Popular Beliefs and Superstitions 
from Pennsylvania" has been published by Wayland D. Hand in the Fall 1958 issue (III, wet 


of - Keystone Folklore Quarterly. 


AN IMPORTANT ESSAY on the classification of ''The Folk Ballad and the 
Literary Ballad" has been published by Tristram P. Coffin in the eaten issue (IX, 1) 
of Midwest Folklore. 


POLISH FOLKLORE for June (IV, ii) contains a miscellany of tales and 
| superstitions . 


THE TRADITIONS OF FUNERAL PROCESSIONS in in Sweden is the - 
subject of the leading article in the current issue es ii) of Rig. The article is written 
by Nils-Arvid Bringéus. 


THE SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY for December 1958 (XXII, 
iv), reports on "Another New Traditional Ballad from Virginia: 'Jellon Grame' (Child, | 
_ No. 90)" and "Two Yarrow Ballads from the Ozarks."" The Virginia item is discussed by 
Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., and Paul Clayton a The a ballads are presented 
by Mary Celestia Parker. ee 


The March 1959 (XXIII, 4) SFQ carries the annual a Bibliography" 


by R. S. Boggs. 
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A BRIEF BUT FROFITABLE DISCUSSION OF TRADITIONAL 
GESTURES and "sign language, " together with a selected bibliography on the subject, 
constitutes the June issue (XIX, i) of Folklore Americas. Both discussion and bibliography 


are » presented by Francis C. Hayes. 


| THE FUNCTIONS AND PROBLEMS OF STATE AND REGIONAL 
FOLKLORE JOURNALS are analyzed by B. A. Botkin and William G. Tyrrell in 
the Summer issue (XV, ii) of the New York Folklore Quarterly, in the department called 
"Upstate, Downstate." The same issue contains a miscellany of interesting materials 
on such subjects as "School Lore," "Humor in the Lehigh Valley," "Homemade 
Fireworks," and "Epitaphs.'' It is perhaps appropriate that the last two subjects be 


treated in association. : 


"PRETTY GIRL AND HER LOST CHILDREN" isa. folktale collected — 
‘by Leonard Roberts and reported in the Summer issue (XXXV, ii) of Mountain Life and 


W 
Work: 


KENTUC KY FOLKSONGS are featured in the April-June issue ,(v, ya of 


the Rentueky Folklore Record. 


WEST VIRGINIA FOLKLORE (for the Fall of 1958 (IX, 1) was given over 
~~ to "Ghosts and Strange Happenings."' The Winter 1959 issue (IX, 2) is devoted to songs 


collected in Roane County, West Virginia. 


| da APTAIN KIDD gets his deserts at the hands of James J. Flynn and Charles 
y * Huguenin in the Spring 1959 issue (II, 1) of Northeast Folklore. Briefly, he didn't 


do it! 


The same issue continues the reports on folklore from eiticetook a Maine, 


and presents songs from Martha's Vineyard. 


"THE DEVIL IN THE ARK" is the title of New Series No. 32 of the Ohio 
Valley Folk Publications. It consists of 'some sample texts of the Noah story," being 
_ compiled by Francis Lee Utley. No. 31 in the same series was called "Hoppy Toads, " 


_and was me work (on the folklore of toads in the Ohio Valley) of Lawrence S. _ Thompson. 


Holger Olof Nygard, The Ballad of Heer Halewijn: ~ Forms and Variations in Western 
Europe. Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1958. 350 pp. $5.50. 


"I purport to write the history of the ballad, '' says Professor Nygard (page 16)--the 
ballad which Frofessor Francis J. Child unfortunately and rather ineptly called "Lady 
Isabel and the Elf-Knight"' (Child 4) and of which Child said "Of all ballads this has per- 
haps obtained the widest circulation."' Within his self-imposed geographical limitations ~ 
(Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, France, and Great Britain) he 
has just about done precisely that. With admirable single-mindedness he has traced 
and documented the development of motifs in this ballad by the medium of "the retention 
of verbal structure" "from present known toward past unknown" (p. 3).- 


3 
| 


Professor Nygard to some extent forged his own method of investigation. As he. 
described at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society last November 1, he 
adapted the Finnish historic-geographic technique of folktale study to the special nature 
of ballads. His Arbeitsmethode avoid over-reliance on statistics and recognizes funda- 


mental differences between tales and ballads: the latter are younger and more "formally" 
constructed, they involve more "literary aspects, " and translation at linguistic borders 
is less readily accomplished (pp. 12 ff.). : 


The three principal findings of the seesent “study, | some more original and debatable 
than others, are as follows: (1) The Flemish (Low German) form of ''Heer Halewijn" is — 
about as close to the origins as we are likely to get (p. 35); (2) The French form ("Renaud 
le Tueur de Femmes") gave rise to the English form, -which in its turn became the source 
of the Scottish ballad (pp. 295-6); and (3) Peter Buchan's A text, which Child prized so 
highly, “is a forgery of Buchan's own day" (p. 315). Much of the monograph is devoted 
to the establishment of the second contention. | 


Specifically, Nygard's modus operandi includes use of a catalogue of variants 

within each linguistic community, cot construction of a map showing where each of those 
variants was collected (e.g., the British map is on p. 259), a pursuit of the motifs through | 
the variants ("Analysis of Variations"), and finally for each linguistic community a sketch 
or sketches showing obvious direction of development of the variants (e.g., p. 65: "The 
Original Ballad" into its Dutch and German offspring). Most interesting to English- 
speaking students is the sketch.on p. 293. According to it, the "Older French Tradition" 
developed into the English 'Outlandish Knight" variants, which then gave rise to the 
"Scottish traditional form" from which in its turn developed the "Scottish broadside form." 
This is in direct contradiction of a conventional view like that of, for example, ahaa 
Doncieux, whose table is given for comparison on p. 337. | 


A few typographical errors will be found on pp. 10, 252, 286 (probably), 300, and 
308. 


Though it is improbable that Holger Nygard has said-the last word on the ballad - 
we Call Child 4--Buchan's apologists will rise again--many and great virtues attach to 
his work. He has dealt with fact instead of fancy, text instead of speculation. He has 
refused to be lured off into the tangents of peripheral development, of solar mythology, 
of livar Kemppinen's mythic interpretation, of superstition, of psychoanalysis, of — 
Judith and Holofernes, or of "Bluebeard." He is convincingly polyglot, able to draw | 
intimately on the entire corpus of traditional balladry for analogue and possible influence, 
and ready with a useful coined phrase (for example, "modal repetition, ''p. 265) when 
the need arises. The archives he has consulted and his bibliography are extensive. It 
may even be that the "geographic-historic" adaptation he has made of the Finnish method 
for ballad study merits the appellation "Nygardian."' In The Ballad of Heer Se chil he 
accomplished what he set out to do and provided a model for similar r studies > 
--George W. Boswell 

Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
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Leonard Ww. Roberts, Up Cumin and Down Greasy. Lexington, Kentucky: Univeral of 
Kentucky Press, 1959. $5.00 00. 


| Leonard Roberts is not a one-shot collector intersted only in the texts rendered by 
_ traditional performers who become but "informants" in the credit lines. Up Cutshin and 
| Down Greasy is a report of three years' investigation of the traditions of the Couch family © 
of eastern Kentucky, a report which seems an illustration of the development in folklore 
study from the literary to the functional approach since George Lyman Kittredge wrote 
thirty years ago that ''the text is the thing." Yet Up Cutshin and Down Greasy invites 
comparison with W. Roy MacKenzie's The Quest of the Ballad, f published in 1919. Both 
books place the emphasis on the traditional artist while presenting only a sampling of 
texts. Roberts' report is wider in dealing with tales and riddles as well as songs, and 
deeper in its concentration on the lore of a single family and in Roberts' understanding 
of his region. Further, Roberts, by the judicious editing of tapes, is able to let the 
Couches tell much of their own story. But the bulk of the 60 tales, 100 songs, and 45 
riddles are published separately as Tales and Songs of the Couch Family, Kentucky 
Microcards, Series A, No. 30, by the University of Kentucky Press. Even had the 
exigencies of publishing permitted the inclusion of the entire collection, the problem of 
2 separation of the material from its milieu and function might still remain. ‘ 
Assuredly Roberts has presented an excellent account of the folkways of a family 
- with an interesting tradition--a banjo-picking father and a tale-bearing mother whose 
children have in varying degrees continued or rejected the tradition. And the record of 
| the family is somewhat representative of the patriarchial family culture of frontier 
| Appalachia as it has been reshaped by contact with a commercial-industrial civilization. 
Subsistence farming, the Civil War, moonshining, coal mining, lumbering--all these and 
-more are seen through family eyes. Roberts has presented an absorbing and valuable 
_ account of traditional performers and their background--sympathetic without apology 
and discerning without resort to the jargon of social science. But ¢ one feels that the study 


of even this — and its folkways is only begun. 


| Some of this feeling of incompleteness arises from the method of presentation, 
the separate publication of so much material that this book might seem but an expanded 
introduction or merely the report of a collector's experiences. Yet Roberts is able to 
present a number of interesting conclusions as to why this family preserved so much 
traditional lore and why individual members retained or lost portions of the repertoire. 
The conclusions add to the importance of the individual performer in the stream of 
tradition. And Jim Couch seems indeed a dedicated performer in preserving, in spite 
of Army service and a relatively wide experience, that apparently most fragile of 
traditional arts, the fireside tale. Perhaps what one misses most is the placing of more 
.. of the individual items in their background. Since the function of the material has so 
largely disappeared, a complaint may be largely academic. At least one might hope for 
more extended analysis of tales and songs in terms of their acquistion and preservation 
by family performers. One example: To judge from the title list (I have had no opportunity 
to examine the microcard collection), many songs may have been added relatively 
recently to the family repertoire. Study of their source and the performers’ attitude 
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toward them might be extremely valuable. 


All in all, Up Cutshin and Down Greasy is a book whose approach to the ideal 
report causes the critic to ask for more instead of savoring the contents and the insights 
of a responsible and enjoyable work. It is refreshing to be able to report that the print- 
ing of apparently the first text of Child No. 3 from Kentucky tradition is not the most 
_valuable aspect of this book in the eyes of Roberts or of folklorists in general. 


--D. K. Wilgus 
‘Western Kentucky State “as 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Louise Pound, Nebraska Folklore. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Fress, 1959. $4.50. 


In the vast open spaces of the Midwest one would expect to find a virility and 
freshness which would emphasize strong men, monsters, and fabulous characters of 
interesting and sometimes peculiar extractions. In this, one is rewarded in the excellent 
handiing of legend, language, and tradition in Nebraska Folklore by Louise Found. 


‘Lovers’ leaps, the unusual hoaxes of John G. Maher, legends of rain-making, 
petrified men, and land-locked sea monsters are some of the subjects offering a new 
scrt of freshness to the study. | : | 


- The caves of Nebraska were not only the hideouts for horse thieves and robbers, 
the depositories of hidden gold, and the storehouses for breweries, but were the habitat 
of animals that possessed a supernatural power over men. 


The rain-makers were the supernatural rather than the scientific kind. The 
"Legends of Weeping Water" perhaps influenced Longiellow's story of "Minnehaha." At 


least the similarity is suggestive. © 


Nebraska had its offering of ‘oo men in Febold Feboldson (Norwegian), a sort 
of steel-driving "John Henry, " or else the motif of the Faul Bunyan series. And Olof 
Bergstrom helped to build the pioneer tradition of Nebraska. | 


Cowboy songs and the English-Scottish ballads are relfected in the folk tradition. 
A study has revealed a parallel between the contexts of native lore and the more 
spontaneous findings of Lomax in the ranch, cowboy, trail and stampede songs, and 


barrom tunes. 


A section on "Some Old Nebraska Folk Customs" is inclusive and suggestive. A 
helpful "Appendix" includes an maas ol on "'The Scholarly Study of Folklore" and "American 


Folk Song." 


--E. G. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
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$5. 00. 


_ The subtitle, ''A Border Ballad and Its Hero, " indicates the nature of this volume; 
it is two books in one. As poirited out in thé preface, it is an account of the life of a 
man, Gregorio Cortez, of the way that songs and legends grew up about his name, and 
of the people who produced the songs, the legends, andthe man. It is also the story of 
a ballad, El Corrido de Gregorio Cortez, of its development = of actual events, and of 
the tradition from n which it sprang. 


eet the Mexicans call thede narrative folk songs, taking the name from 
correr, which means "to run" or "to flow, " for the corrido tell a story simply and swiftly, 
without embellishments. El Corrido de Gregorio Cortez comes from a region, half in 
Mexico and half in the United States, known as the Lower Rio Grande Border. It is a 
Border Mexican ballad, "Mexican" being understood in a cultural sense, without reference 


to citizenship or to "blood." 


_ The first half of the book is interesting, delight ful reading for the general public, 
especially folklorists; the last half is scholarly, with a more limited appeal, being a 
study of the versions of the ballad. 


| This ballad is considered by Texas folklorists to be "a folk masterpiece" with 
"medieval purity."" It generates its own excitement, even among those who know nothing 
of folklore but have a sense of drama. Ahe major characters are the white sheriff of 
Karnes County, the law-abiding Gregorio, and his swashbuckling brother, Roman. Like 
the action itself, the ballad breaks forth without prologue or ceremony, into the first 
bloody verse. (The translation is here plagiarized from Thomas Sutherland. ™" 


El a condado del. 
lo que ha sucedido; 
Murio el Sherife mayor 

Dejando a Roman herido. 


(Down in old Karnes County 
Look ye what. befell: 

The high sheriff is dead. 
Roman is dying as well.) 


In this moment an outlaw was made, and many sheriffs and rangers \ were to die. 
The verse from which the title comes concerns a later sabia 7 


Dijo Gregorio Cortez 

Con su pistola on la mano; | 

! No corran, rinches cobardes, 
Deunsolo mexicano! 


a f With His Pistol in His Hand. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. 
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(Up spoke Gregorio Cortez 
With his pistol in his hand: 
"Don't run, you ranger cowards, 
| From one lone Mexican!" 

To see why Gregorio became a folk hero, one only has to remember that in | 
practice there was one law for Anglo-Texans, another for Texas-Mexicans. The chase, 
capture, and imprisonment of Cortez are high drama, the natural stuff of folklore. 
| This is an extraordinary book: the author has rewritten his doctoral dissertation 3 
(University of Texas) and made it fascinating. That takes talent. ’ 


--James W. Byrd 
East Texas State College 
& 


Olive Woolley Burt, American Murder Ballads and Their Stories. New York: Oxford | 
University Press, 1958. xii 272 pp. $5.50. 


This book, which is variously attractive to many different kinds of readers, is 3 
the product of the author's long and strenuously cultivated hobby. As a young newspaper 
writer, Mrs. Burt began to collect the songs as well as other versified narratives that 
reported episodes of bloody or otherwise fatal violence in America. Since the scene of 
her newspaper labors was Utah and the West, that area is particularly well represented _ 
in her collection, but (though Mrs. Burt does not pretend to be exhaustive) she has pur-— 
sued her special interest in the East and South as well. A reader will find himself re- 
minded of many of the sensational events that briefly attracted his attention in headlines 


or in histories. 


; In enlarging babe collection, Mrs. Burt had the assistance (which she carefully 
acknowledges) of many cooperative persons. To the folklorist and to the psychologist as 
well, one of her remarks is particularly worth noting. Says Mrs. Burt, "In my search | 
for murder ballads I have often found the most rewarding sources to be gentle, ry 
ladies ...." 


As the title of the book ome it briefly recounts what the author has been able 
to learn of the verifiable history of the episodes that have been "immortalized" by the 
versifiers. This background material is followed by a text (sometimes with omissions of 
stanzas) of the "ballad.'' Sometimes comments are made on the existence of varied © 
versions, and once in a while Mrs. Burt gives brief examples of variants. The melodies 
of some of the songs are printed, and sometimes the tune to which the "ballad" is sung 
is identified by name. A few of the rhymed narratives here printed nave « os atin never 
been sung. 


The organization of the eight chapters is generally based on a classification of © 
motive, though there is an overlap in the first two chapters. The first group of episodes | 
deal with murderers who have disposed of "Friends and Relations, "'' while the’second _ 
comprises murders resulting from "Jealousy, Unrequited Love, and Madness."' There is 
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| naturally, a chapter concerned with "The Profit Motive, " and another that deals with the 
operation of Lynch law. One of the most interesting groups (because less frequently dealt 
with elsewhere) is the collection of murders and massacres committed "For the Love of 
God." Logical categories, of course, are insufficient for the organization of such | 
materials as Mrs. Burt “— with, so her concluding chapter is headed "Any Excuse 


Will Serve 


This book can hardly be described as rigorous scholarship, but it is nevertheless 
a useful reference book for the folklorist. It is also (and was surely intended to be) a 
volume that will give entertainment as well as information to readers who have never 


considered themselves folklorists. ~ 


--W. G. 


Louis C. Jones, Things s That Go Bump in the e Night. New York: Hill and Wang, 1959. | 
xii + 208 pp. $3.75. | 


| This is a bdok about heuubed trails and ghostly tales" written for a popular 
audience. It is particularly admirable, however, because it is so managed as to appeal 
strongly to the general reader without sacrificing the honesty and informativeness that 
folklorists demand--or ought to demand. Mr. Jones, at présent Director of the New 
York State Historical Association, co!iected his stories of “ghosties and ghoulies .. . 
and things that go bump in the night" from both published sources and oral tradition, and 
in a final section called "Notes Sources, " he documents his material. A great many of 
the stories here told were collected by Mr. Jones's students in an American Folklore 
Class which, between 1940 and 1946, he taught at the New York State College for Teachers 
in Albany. The overly puristic scholar may possibly object to the frankly acknowledged 
retelling of the tales in a literary form, but this book is not simply an archive report. 


Mr. Jones has given his collection of ghost stories coherence by grouping them 
so as to answer the question of ''Why They Return, " to represent the varieties of 
"Haunted Houses, "' to deal in a series with the victims of "Violence and Sudden Death, "' 
or to document our "Haunted History." In the introductory chapter, he treats with | 
admirable aplomb the general nature of his tales and questions which, in a book addressed | 
to the millions may be ticklish. But for this reviewer, the most interesting of all the 
_ chapters is the last, which not only re!tes some of the stories of 'The Ghostly Hitch- 
_ hiker" but analyzes the recurrent elements in it and speculates on its ultimate origins. 


New York is the locale of most of the tales here reported. Other parts of the 
United States are represented, however, and Mr. Jones is careful to note that: many of 
the stories have analogues if not origins in Old World lore. ~ te 


a G. 
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